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Going to School 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


My lunch box is packed, 
My shoes have a shine, 

My hair has been combed, 
And everything’s fine! 


My tablet is here, 
My pencil and rule, 
My books are all strapped, 
I’m ready for school. 


I'm feeling so good, 

So happy and gay! 
I’m glad to be going 

To school today! 
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Would you like to know? 

PERHAPS you are wondering what ‘‘Ourselves 
and Others”’ means at the top of this column. That 
is the theme of our NEWS contents for this year. 
Each month a new quotation will appear just below 
the theme. 

Because school has just started, the quotation 
this month is about our schools, and the October 
stories and pictures are about “ourselves and 
others” in school. 

What do you suppose will be the quotation for 
November? Suppose you try to guess, then find 
how near right you are when your copy comes. 


Our Cover 

IF YOU open out the cover flat, you can see how 
both the back and front covers make one complete 
picture. The cover drawing was made by Joe 
Krush, an old friend of the NEWS. The cover 
song, ‘‘Our Native Land,” is one your class will 
enjoy singing. In that song is a line that inspired 
Mr. Krush’s drawing and also appears somewhere 
else—right on this page, in fact! Can you find it? 


Jolly Junior 
TURN to page 23 and meet Jolly Junior himself! 
He is making his first bow to NEWS readers, but 
says he will be back in his own little corner of the 
NEWS every month. He would like to have you 
write him about good ideas your class has tried in 
Junior Red Cross. 


Old Man Marabu 
AND THEN “Old Man Marabu”’ (page 27) and 
his animal friends will come to you this year too. 
These pictures were created by C. E. Fischer, the 
German artist who lost his arms but paints by 
holding the brush between his teeth. He is already 
known and loved by NEWS readers. 


Happy Birthday 
HAPPY birthday to our American Junior Red 
Cross on its 35th birthday, September 15, and 
throughout its birthday year! May it be one of 
real service. 
—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 











Juliska was afraid her new school 


friends would laugh at her father and 
mother and poke fun at their 


Hungarian customs. . . 


low do you like going to school in 
America?” Juliska’s father asked. 

“‘Oh, I like it so very much, edesapam,’’ 
Juliska said happily. ‘‘The children are 
kind to me, and the teacher does everything 
she can to help me to learn American ways.” 

Her father smiled. ‘You must call me 
daddy, as the American children do,” he 
told her. “I was your edesapam when we 
lived in Hungary and in the camp in 
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Germany. But we are now in the United 
States and you must talk as your new 
friends do.”’ 

‘“‘Juliska has been invited to several of the 
girls’ homes,’’ Mrs. Kovacs said. 

“Well, well!’ Janos Kovacs beamed. 
“If they have invited our girl to their homes, 
we must show that we appreciate their 
kindness and make them welcome here. 
Let us ask the teacher and the fifth grade to 
come over here Friday after school. Mother 
can make some Hungarian pastry—maybe 
makos and dios kalacs. As I am working 
on the night shift, I will be here to play my 


violin and sing folksongs. Would that not 
be a splendid idea?”’ 

Juliska gasped and tried to hide her dis- 
may. Why, she just couldn’t ask the class 
to visit her home! Edesapam didn’t know 
about American children. He didn’t know 
how little it took to make them laugh! 

It wasn’t that they meant to be cruel. 
They just didn’t understand. They hadn’t 
lived in a displaced person’s camp. They 
hadn’t had to wait patiently for a sponsor 
to arrange a job for their father and a place 
for them to live. 

Of course, the Kovacs had been glad to 
get all of the furniture the kind people had 
given to them. They had been grateful to 
the man who rented them the house. In 
fact, they felt very happy to be in America 
at all! 

But Juliska had been in her new friends’ 
houses. She had seen their pretty rugs, 
comfortable chairs, and huge television 
screens. 

Besides, she just couldn’t stand the 
thought of having her father get out his 
violin and sing to the class. That was all 
right when the family were all alone— 
but before all of those children! When 
edesapam sang, he laughed and his huge 
shoulders shook. As they looked at him, 
the boys and girls would giggle and nudge 
one another—and she would wish that she 
had never come to America. 

*‘Maybe they won’t want to come,”’ she 
said hopefully. 

“It won’t do any harm to ask them,”’ her 
father replied. 

Juliska nodded and tried to appear 
happy. Not for anything would she hurt 
edesapam’ s feelings! 

The next day she timidly approached the 
teacher’s desk and handed her the note her 
mother had written. 

Miss Gray read it and smiled. ‘‘Why, 
how lovely!’ she explained. “I will make 
the announcement in school.” 

When the children were all in their seats, 
she read the note and talked to the class. 

‘““Mrs. Kovacs says that Juliska has been 
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Hungarian Words 


Edesapam (ay’-dash-a-pam) — My dear 
father. 


Juliska (You’-lish-ka)—Julie. 


Janos (Ya’-nosh)—John. 


Makos kalacs (ma‘-kosh ka’-latsh)—Pas- 
try; poppy seed roll. 


Dios kalacs (di’-osh ka’-latsh)—Pastry; 
walnut roll. 
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Gulyas (goo’-lash)—-Stew. 


Kovacs (Ko’-vatsh)—Family name, Smith. 
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happy in our classroom and she would like 
to show her appreciation by having us visit 
her next Friday. I hope that all of you can 
go. As her home is so near the school, we 
will walk over there.”’ 

The rest of the week Juliska found it 
difficult to keep her mind on her school 
work. Instead of her fractions, she kept 
seeing edesapam playing the violin and the 
children laughing at him. 

Friday came, as all good and bad days 
will, and Juliska found herself walking home 
with Miss Gray and every child in the fifth- 
grade class. 

“They all came just to find out how we 
live,”’ she told herself. ‘‘After this, they will 
never want to come again.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Kovacs met them at the 
door and shook hands with them all. 

‘““My, what a pretty mother you have, 
Juliska!’’ Miss Gray cried. 

At that Mr. Kovacs smiled all over. 
“That’s because she is happy to be in 
America,”’ he said. ‘‘Our house isn’t very 
large, so I thought we could play some 
games out here on the grass. I will tell you 
how to play a game that all Hungarian 
children love and Juliska can sing the words 
for you. Very soon you will all be singing 
them, as children learn other languages 
easily. 

“This game is called ‘White lily, jump 
into the Danube.’ It tells about a girl who 
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jumps into the Danube River. The river 
will be the inside of a circle. While you all 
sing about the girl, she will wash her face 
and comb her hair and do other things. 
When the song is finished, she will dry her 
hands on some other girl’s apron and that 
girl will be in the middle. Of course, boys 
can play it too.” 

“But I have no apron,”’ Billy Anderson 
said. 

“Silly—it’s all pretend,’ Shirley Jones 
laughed. ‘‘It sounds like lots of fun. Start 
singing, Juliska.”’ 

As the children played the game, Juliska 
began to feel more comfortable. Why, they 
were enjoying it! They were all raising their 
hands to be the one in the Danube River, 
and making great sport out of drying their 
hands. 

When they finished, Jimmie White 
laughed. ‘“‘Now I can tell my folks I can 
speak Hungarian,”’ he said. 

After several more games, they all went 
into the house. ‘‘We haven’t enough chairs 
for twenty children, so I guess some of you 
will have to sit on the floor,’’ Mr. Kovacs 
announced. 

Miss Gray smiled. ‘‘Why, I’d be glad to 
sit on this floor,’ she said. ‘I have never 
seen a floor so shining in all my life. Who 
made those beautiful curtains?”’ 

*“My wife—she was an artist in Hungary,” 
Mr. Kovacs explained proudly. 

About that time Juliska’s mother came 
from the kitchen, carrying a platter heaped 
high with Hungarian pastry, just dripping 
with sugar. 

“I still bake as I did in Hungary,” she 
said. “I do hope you like my kalacs. I put 
poppy seed and nuts in the filling.” 

Like it? Why, the children fairly gobbled 
the pastry! In no time at all the platter had 
to be entirely refilled. 

*‘Do you ever make Hungarian goulash?”’ 
Miss Gray asked. 

“Yes, indeed.’”” Mrs. Kovacs smiled. 
“We call it gulyas and we put in plenty of 
onions and paprika. Would you like to come 
to supper some evening when we have it?”’’ 
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**Just ask me!’’ the teacher chuckled. 

When they finished eating, Miss Gray 
told the children to settle themselves in 
order to hear their host sing Hungarian 
folksongs. 

“T have looked forward to this all week,”’ 
she said. “Some of these songs are many, 
many years old.”’ 

Juliska’s father nodded and picked up 
his violin. ‘“‘What shall I sing first?’ he 
asked. 

“Sing ‘My Sweetheart Rose Is Beautiful,’ 
edesapam,”’ Juliska suggested. 

‘‘What am I to do with this child?” Mr. 





The children waited breathlessly as Mr. 
Kovacs took up his old violin. Vv 





Kovacs asked sadly. ‘“‘She can’t seem to get 
used to saying daddy, as you children do. 
Edesapam means ‘my sweet father.’ Iwant 
my girl to remember her language, but I am 
anxious for her to adopt American ways.” 

“But it is such a beautiful word!’ Miss 
Gray argued. ‘It sounds like music the 
way she says it. Surely she can call you 
that and still be a good American!” 

The children waited breathlessly as Mr. 
Kovacs took up his old violin. In a few 
minutes his clear, strong voice rang out into 
the room. Looking happily at the children, 
he sang about a man whose sweetheart was 





beautiful and who was beautiful because she 
was his sweetheart. 

After a little, Juliska dared to look at her 
guests. The boys and girls were all listening 
intently. Not one of them looked as though 
he thought her father was at all queer! 

When the music was gay, they laughed. 
When it was sad, they sobered and never 
took their eyes from Mr. Kovacs. 

As she looked at her handsome father, 
Juliska felt that her heart would burst. 
To think that she had been ashamed to 
bring her class home to hear this wonderful 
man sing the songs of his country! 

To think that she had not wanted them 
to see a house that her mother kept so spot- 
lessly clean! As time went by and they 
saved money, they would be able to buy 
American things; but she would never 
forget that the children had liked her home 
just as it was today. 

Her guests left reluctantly when Miss 
Gray declared it was time to go. 

‘“Now we feel that we know a little about 
the life you had in Hungary,” she said. 
“It was so kind of you to ask us here. Now 
we can understand Juliska better and help 
her to feel at home with us.”’ 

“TI liked the game about the child who 
jumped into the Danube,” Ellen Crane 
announced. 

“T liked the folksongs,’’ Bobby Lake said. 

“TI liked the Hungarian pastry,” fat little 
Ruth Baker grinned. 

After they had gone, Juliska’s father 
looked at her keenly. ‘‘Well, it turned out 
all right, after all, didn’t it?’ he asked 
gently. 

Juliska hung her head. How had 
edesapam known how she felt? 

“‘Never expect people to be unkind, 
daughter,” he said. “You thought that 
your playmates would laugh at your family, 
but they didn’t.” 

“TIT have learned a_ lesson,” Juliska 
said softly. ‘“‘I am very proud of you, 
edesapam.”’ 

Mr. Kovacs shook his head. 
he said patiently. 


‘‘Daddy,’’ 











JAPAN—When the new Japanese steamship “Masa- 
shima Maru” arrived in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, it 
brought as part of its cargo many lovely gifts and 
paintings made by Japanese Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers for their friends in America. 

Special ceremonies marked the occasion on the 
ship’s gleaming afterdeck. From Captain J. Kato 
of the “Masashima Marv” a group of New York City 
students received the consignment of 370 paintings, 
30 correspondence albums, and a case of dolls and 


toys (pictured below). Looking over some items 


Gifts from Faraway 






of the shipment with Captain Kato are Charlotte 
Mirabel (left) and Agatha Trianni of New York. 

The art work, prepared by Japanese youngsters 
ranging in age from 8 to 16, will be distributed to 
American schools as part of the Junior Red Cross In- 
ternational Art Exchange. 

After the presentations, Captain Kato gave a 
party for the New York children and took them 
on a tour of the ship. The “Masashima Maru” is the 
first Japanese vessel to be constructed in Japanese 
shipyards since the end of World War II. v 
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Among the many gifts recently received Pi oe _— 





from other countries are those sent to the / 2 


American Junior Red Cross from Denmark. 
























Ecuador, Iran, and Japan. 


IRAN—An Iranian boy who lives in the 
United States admires some of the hand- 
made articles in gift boxes sent from Iran 
by junior members of the Red Lion and Sun. * 


ECUADOR—From Ecuador came gifts made with 
materials supplied to schools after the earthquake 
in 1950 by the National Children’s Fund. 
Examining the gifts in Washington, D. C., are 
Mr. George MacDonald, special ARC representative 
sent to Ecuador to set up the assistance program, 
and Alegria Moscoso (left), daughter of the min- 
ister from Ecuador, Carolyn Hall of Washington, 
and Xavier Moscoso, brother of Alegria. v 


DENMARK—Gift boxes sent to Den- A 
mark by American juniors were re- 
packed by Danish members with toys 
and games, then returned as goodwill 
messengers to schools in the U. S. 
which had sent the boxes. In the pic- 
ture above, JRC council members at 
Kramer Junior High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., sort the Danish shipment. 
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LIGHTING THE WA 
TO SERVICE AND GOOD WILL 


the 3oth Birthday 





of the American 


lt was on September 15, 1917 that 

the junior membership of the American 
Red Cross was established by proclama- 
tion of President Woodrow Wilson. 
How this membership has grown since 
then is here told by Ruth Evelyn 
Henderson, an honored member of the 
national AJRC staff for 22 years. 


IF your parents belonged to the Junior 
Red Cross, they will be impressed by what 
you, today’s members, are accomplishing. 
Your aims will remind them of their own: 
service for others, health of mind and 
body ‘‘to fit us for better service,’’ and 
international understanding growing 
out of service. 

These aims were expressed by them, as 
by you, not in a few things done stingily in 
spare moments, but in action related to the 
everyday business of school work. 

In school, members have had the help of 
their teachers in planning and carrying out 
many parts of their service, and school work 
for service had special importance. It is 
often boring to do things only for ourselves. 

For example, skills gained in accident 
prevention study, in first aid, or in water 
safety, are important for our own protection, 
but they are more exciting when we under- 
stand that through them the life we help to 


< During the early years of Junior Red Cross, the 
famous artist, Anna Milo Upjohn, painted seven 
enrollment posters, including the one pictured here 
for 1925. Miss Upjohn also wrote and illustrated 
many stories of children in other lands to foster in- 
ternational friendship through Junior Red Cross. 


Junior Red Cross 


save may be somebody else’s life. That is 
the way it is in making gifts for others, too. 


The first 10 years 


In the first 10 years, the Junior Red Cross 
had many activities well begun. During 
World War I, just as during World War II, 
manual and home arts classes made gifts for 
the armed forces. 

Right after World War I, members were 
sending Christmas gift boxes abroad and ex- 
changing international correspondence with 
schools in many countries. They were help- 
ing with special health and welfare projects 
through their National Children’s Fund. 
They were beginning to act like partners 
with the senior Red Cross in fund raising 
and in disaster relief, and in sending brailled 
books to schools for the blind. 

They had special projects in Indian 
schools and Southern mountain schools. 
Here and there, these early members 
(parents of some of you) carried out good- 
sized local services, like that in one city 
where schools worked together to equip 
a playground. 

Schools were beginning to have Junior 
Red Cross councils and some chapters had 
councils of all the schools, to keep the work 
running smoothly. The first national Junior 
Red Cross convention had been held, with 
50 delegates. 

The service of junior members, like that 


This year’s enrollment poster is the third one de- 
signed by the well-known artist, Joseph Binder, 
of Vienna and New York. The poster features 35 
years of service in Junior Red Cross from 1917 
to 1952 > 














of senior members, was voluntary. In pay- 
ing their group dues for their rooms, mem- 
bers were expected to earn their share, 
not to beg money at home. Does that sound 
familiar? When junior members sent money 
for disaster relief, after a cyclone in the 
Midwest, it was their voluntary idea, a 
surprise to the senior Red Cross, and it 
started good things that have lasted. 

Partnership in voluntary service grew 
broader. After a flood of the Mississippi 
River, children of Poland who had been 
helped by the American Junior Red Cross, 
sent more than a thousand dollars for child 
flood victims here. Greek children, who had 
received Christmas boxes from America, 
sent cases of currants to American members 
who put them into cookies baked at school 
and shared them with others. 


The second 10 years 


During the second 10 years, the Junior 
Red Cross grew better organized. Several 
bad disasters led members in some places to 
draw up plans for helping disaster victims. 
They worked with advice from senior 
disaster committees and social studies 
teachers. 

In other places, the councils studied the 
needs of public homes for children, old 
people, or other special groups, to find out 
what gifts made in school would give plea- 
sure, and how they could share their leisure- 
time enjoyments by giving entertainments 
or parties in such homes. 

During this second 10 years, the United 
States had a depression. Many people 
needed food and clothes. The government 
asked the Red Cross to help in distributing 
surplus cotton and wheat where they were 
needed. The cotton was made into cloth in 
factories, and Red Cross volunteers sewed 
the cloth into clothes. 

Once more, Junior Red Cross members 
were partners, making garments for children, 
in many sewing classes. The wheat was 
ground into flour for bread, and some junior 
members had a hand in baking bread and in 
demonstrating how. 
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The third 10 years 


In the third 10 years, on the eve of World 
War II, Red Cross societies from 54 coun- 
tries held their 16th international conference 
in London. The world war was so near that 
there were already posters on London streets 
directing the way to air-raid shelters. 

The International Red Cross Conference 
delegates were working at such problems as 
how to protect the wounded and to aid 
prisoners of war. Ways that Junior Red 
Cross members could cooperate in helping 
people who suffered in war were not for- 
gotten. 

Never once during World War II were 
junior members denied service in behalf of 
children in other countries. The American 
Junior Red Cross sent gift boxes of health 
and school supplies, food for undernourished 
children, and clothes they had sewed, to one 
country and another. They sent soft toys 
to English homes for war orphans. 

Just as had happened after World War I, 
packets of thank-you letters came back, 
often printed in pencil on salvaged scraps of 
paper. 

As in the first years, but on a much 
broader scale, your Junior Red Cross made 
quantities of gifts for men in the armed 
forces and for hospitalized veterans. 


Junior Red Cross today 

Since those dramatic days, other exciting 
advances have taken place. Because most 
members cannot go to Junior Red Cross 
conventions, there are more regional 
meetings and special training centers. 

The American Junior Red Cross now has 
a national council whose members help plan 
and who take home to fellow members in 
each area the growing ideas. 


Junior Red Cross tomorrow 


When, through television, all of us shall 
some day see this national Junior Red Cross 
council at work, we will realize in a new way 
what it has meant to be voluntary partners 
in real activities carried out in the schools, 
with our aim of service to others. 





Little 
folks 


page 








PHOTO BY D. BARCLAY, JR, 


We have tun 


We hope you like our pictures. 

They were taken in our Junior Red Cross corner. 
Do you see our Junior Red Cross newspaper? 
We write our paper every morning. 

We copy it to take home every day. 


We fill gift boxes, too. 
Junior Red Cross work is fun. 


We are in the Ist and 2nd grades. 
Our teacher’s name is Mrs. Anderson. 
We live in Embarrass, Minnesota. 

We are happy boys and girls. 
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PHOTO ART COMMERCIAL STUDIOS 


Have you ever heard someone tap a 
gavel and say “The council will 
come to order’? 


Chances are you have if you have a JRC 
council organized in your school. When the 
JRC council president opens a meeting, 
interesting things begin to happen and 
Junior Red Cross activities get off to a good 
start. 

This is the time of year for you to 
organize a JRC council in your school. 

Get your teacher-sponsor to help you find 
a place and a time you can meet regularly. 

Tworepresentatives (a boy and a girl are 
fine) should be chosen from each classroom 
to be the members of the council. These 
representatives report back to their class all 
that takes place in the council meeting. 

When the council meets the first time, it 
should elect its officers, a president, vice- 
president, and secretary. They should be 
chosen for their sincere desire to serve in 
Junior Red Cross and because they are good 
leaders. 

It always helps a council to adopt a con- 
stitution and bylaws to serve as a guide for 
its work. Again, call on that good teacher- 
sponsor for ideas as to what should be 
included in a constitution. 

The council should not do all the JRC 
work in the school. That would be taking 
away the chance to serve that belongs to all 
the boys and girls. It should, however, 
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< JRC council president opens the 
meeting  (Portland-Multnomah 
County Chapter, Ore.) 


come to order—” 


discuss things that need to be done and 
should decide what activities the school will 
want to undertake. 

A council’s duties may be summed up 
like this: 

1. To plan JRC activities for the schoo] 
year (filling gift boxes; preparing school 
correspondence; making soft toys; designing 
favors for hospitals; planning entertainment 
for children’s or old people’s homes; having a 
safety program in the school, etc.). 

2. To draw up a_ budget for 
activities. 

3. To conduct JRC enrollment campaign 
in the school. 

4. To plan a school assembly on JRC. 

5. To arrange JRC publicity in the 
school (bulletin boards, posters, school news- 
paper, broadcast announcements, etc.). 

6. To promote reading and use of the 
NEWS (magazine committee should take 
care of this, should report to council about 
NEWS aarticles, and should keep teachers 
and pupils informed about the contents). 

A well-organized council means a lively 
JRC in your school. 

Better get one started, if you have never 
tried a council, and see what new doors are 
opened to you, when the president says: 
“*The council will come to order.”’ 


these 
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WALT'S PHOTO SERVICE 


Stewart Green, JRC council pres- 
ident, explains the gift box pro- 
gram to classroom representa- 
tives, Kapalama School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. > 


“The Council will 


get to work!” 


There are many ways a council 
can serve in Junior Red Cross. 
Some of these ways are pictured 
here and others are listed on 
the opposite page. 


NG 


Boys and girls of Stephen Bull School, Racine, Wis., 
enjoy filling gift boxes for friends overseas. v 


A JRC members in South Pinellas County 
(Fla.) Chapter make Halloween favors for 





veterans hospitals. 
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the Day 
the Cows 





Came 


Home 


i Y the first of September it was beginning 
to get cold in the Bavarian Alps—-that part 
of Germany which is the most beautiful, 
with high frosty mountains, emerald green 
valleys, and swift flowing streams. With 
the coming of the cold breezes and the 
distant smell of snow, Angela Schmidt 
knew that soon her daddy would be coming 
home—down out of the mountains with the 
herd of cattle he tended all summer. 

Angela’s father is a cowherd, one of about 
a dozen in the village. As soon as the snow 
melts in the spring, he gathers together a 
large herd of his neighbor’s cattle. Then he 
heads for the Alpen meadows which lie up 
among the peaks that surround Angela’s 
little valley like a king’s crown. 

Up in these mountains each cowherd has 
his small, heavy-timbered cabin where he 
eats, sleeps, and makes the delicious cheese 
and butter for which the Alpen slopes are 
famous. As for himself, he lives all summer 
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on hard bread, cheese, and milk. Then 
again, when the first snow flies, it is time for 
the herder and his cattle to come home for 
the long winter. 

However, the day the herders come home 
isn’t just an ordinary day—no indeed. It is 
a day like Christmas or Fourth of July for 
Bavarian children. It is called Viehscheid 
(pronounced ‘‘fee-shide’’). 

Angela’s village holds a festival and 
everyone gathers at the foot of the hills to 
meet the men and their cattle. Then they 
havea fair. Prizes are given. Cattle is sold 
or traded and there is much merry-making. 
Sometimes it goes on all night. 

This year especially Angela was anxious 
for Viehscheid to come. She always missed 
her daddy during the summer—even more 
so than lots of little girls because Angela had 
no mother. But this year, Angela also 
missed Brunnhilde, her very own little calf 
—the one she had raised from a baby. 
Brunnhilde too would be coming home. 

Angela’s daydreams were interrupted by 
Aunt Gertrude’s sharp voice: 

‘‘Angela, come here at once! You are a 
lazy girl. How do you expect me to feed 
you all summer if you don’t work?” 

Aunt Gertrude wasn’t really mean, Angela 
knew, but it was hard sometimes for a little 
girl, just 11 years old, to keep up with a big, 
strong woman—especially a woman like her 
Aunt Gertrude who ran a small inn. 

When her daddy left last May, he had 
said, ‘‘Now Angie, I’m going to leave you 
with Aunt Gertrude this summer. You must 
earn your food by helping her. We had a 
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German Words 


Viehscheid (fee-shide)—Festival held on 


return of the cattle 
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Danke shén (danke-shane)—Thank you 
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Aufwiedersehn (ouf-veeder-zane)—-Goodby 
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A Bavarian Festival Story 


by Isobel Taffinder 


Illustrated by 
Gale Taffinder 


Angela’s village * 


bad season last summer and we are broke.” 

At first Angie thought it would be fun 
living in an inn and seeing all the tourists 
from the city, but she didn’t know it would 
be so much work. 

At 5:30 every morning she had to get up 
and help fix breakfast trays. Then, every 
room had to be mopped and cleaned. After 
that, lunch had to be fixed. Then tea, then 
dinner. While the guests were dining, the 
blinds in their rooms had to be drawn and 
the beds turned down. It made a long day. 

One particular day when her aunt called, 
Angie didn’t answer. She just couldn’t 
because she was crouched down behind a 
big porch chair playing with the dog next 
door when two hikers came up and sat down. 
They were busily talking and they didn’t 
see her. But what they were saying made 
her heart stand still. 

The big man in the leather shorts and the 
hat with a feather on it said: 

“That poor herder, Hans, stuck up there 





all summer without enough bread, not even 
a blanket on his bed and his cabin practically 
falling down.”’ 

“Yes,” the other man agreed. ‘‘Such a 
nice fellow too. He told me he’d had a 
couple of bad years—lost some of his cattle 
last season. Says he’s a widower and has a 
little girl named Angela.”’ 

“Too bad,”’ the first man agreed. ‘“‘Don’t 
know how long he can last living like that.”’ 

Angela walked around like a zombie for 
the rest of the day. She knew it was her 
daddy they were talking about. No bread, 
no blankets, and his cabin falling down! 

She should have realized last year when 
he came home and none of his cattle was 
decorated with flowers that he’d had bad 
luck. It must have been even worse than 
he’d let on—because when a herder has a 
good season and doesn’t lose any of his 
cattle, he decorates them for the trip home. 

Suddenly she knew what she must do, 

(Continued on next page) 
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even though the thought sent great fat tears 
spilling down over her full red checks. She 
must sell her own beloved Brunnhilde at the 
Viehscheid cow sales. Then she could buy 
blankets and timbers and nails to fix up her 
daddy’s cabin. 

And so with the terrible decision to part 
with Brunnie, the rest of the summer passed 
slowly for Angela. 

Then suddenly it was Viehscheid Fes- 
tival morning. The whole village buzzed 
like a hive of bees. Those who didn’t get up 
at dawn to go to the mountain had left the 
night before. They were the villagers who 
had booths and would sell things like potato 
pancakes and steaming sausages. 

The first herd was scheduled to arrive at 
the base of the mountain at 1 o'clock. 
Angela and her aunt hurried to dress in their 
best Bavarian finery. Angie wanted to look 
especially nice for her daddy. She thought 
perhaps he would be hard to recognize 
because, like all the herdsmen, he’d have a 
tremendous long beard from not having 
shaved all summer. Perhaps he might even 
win a prize for the herder with the longest 
beard. 

Angela and Aunt Gertrude arrived just 
in time to hear the clang of cow bells from 
the first herd as it neared the base of the 
mountain. It was as if each cow had on a 
different sounding bell, but Angela knew 
better. She knew that only cows of the 
same age and grade wore the same size bells. 
However, some of the bells were real bronze 
—beautiful and old—real family heirlooms. 
Others, like the little cheap bell she had 
bought for Brunnhilde’s neck, gave off only 
a tinny sound. 

A great shout arose from the villagers 
when the first herd came into sight. It was 
the herd of Franz Fischen, but right after 
the shout, a sigh of regret passed over the 
crowd when they saw that not even the first 
cows wore flowers. That meant that Franz 
had had bad luck. But he did have a full 
black beard and he waved gaily to his 
friends. 

From that time on, about every half hour, 
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another herd arrived. It had been a good 
summer and nearly all the cows wore some 
decoration. One had daffodils and lady 
slippers woven into garlands and entwined 
around her horns and over her back. 
Another had a blanket of Alpen roses laid 
over her back. 

But still Angela’s daddy didn’t come. 
By 4 o’clock people were saying it was over. 
Some were even leaving. Angela was hav- 
ing a hard time to keep from crying. Aunt 
Gertrude, too, looked worried and she went 
over to ask one of the officials. He shrugged 
his shoulders and said: 

“Lost, perhaps. Sometimes they are, you 
know. The herder and all his cattle. Fall 
into a hidden glacier. Never heard of again.”’ 

Aunt Gertrude looked quickly in Angie’s 
direction as though she hoped Angie hadn’t 
heard. But Angie had. Quickly she turned 
around to leave. She wouldn’t cry here in 
front of everyone. 

Suddenly she heard a great clatter of cow 
bells. Louder than any of the others. 
Everyone was shouting: 

“It’s Hans. He’s come at last!”’ 

Then Angie saw him. No, that couldn’t 
be her daddy. Look at his beard! It was 
long, red, and bushy. 

But then Angie saw her very own Brunn- 
hilde, leading the herd—and decorated as 
no other cow in the world had ever been 
decorated. Quickly, Angela noted that 
every single cow in her daddy’s herd had 
some decoration. It was obvious that he 
had had a splendid year. But Brunnie was 
the best! 

She wore a straw hat, cocked over one 
horn and so decorated with flowers that it 
looked like a Paris creation. On each of her 
four legs Brunnhilde wore leggings woven of 
purple violets, while around her neck was a 
winged collar made of white star flowers. 

Angela raced over to her and flung her 
arms about her neck. 

*‘Moo,”’ said Brunnhilde contentedly. 

‘“‘Hey, Angie,”’ her daddy grinned. ‘‘Don’t 
I get greeted too?” 

Angie hugged him tightly, though it was 


quite hard to find his neck with all that 
beard. Then one of the officials came up 
and presented her daddy with a bag full of 
money. 

“Brunnhilde has won first prize for the 
best decorated cow,”’ he said. ‘‘Here is $50, 
Hans.” 

“Give it to Angela here,” her daddy 
commanded, ‘“‘Brunnie is her cow.”’ 

So the official gave Angie the money. 

‘‘Danke schon,”’ she said primly, which 
means thank you in German. But inside 
Angie didn’t feel prim. She felt like dancing 
for joy. ‘‘Now I won’t have to sell Brunn- 
hilde,”’ she thought. 

With all that money she could easily buy 
her daddy what he needed. She turned 
around just in time to see her daddy being 
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Angela hugged her daddy, though it was quite 
hard to find his neck with all that beard! 





given another prize. 
the longest beard! 

‘Ho, ho,” said her daddy, unwrapping the 
prize package and holding up a lovely red 
ski suit. 

“This is too small for me. What’ll I do 
with it? Looks to me like it would fit a 
little girl about 11.” 

“I’m 11, daddy,’ Angela whispered, 
tugging at his beard. 

“Well, so you are,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s 
go home and try it on.” 

‘‘Aufwiedersehn’’ (which means goodby 
in German), Angie shouted to everybody 
as she walked off happily down the lane 
holding her daddy’s hand and Brunnie’s ear. 

‘“Aufwiedersehn,’’ the crowd shouted 
back. 


This time for having 


Aye 









TAKES NO 
ALATIONs 


Boys and girls in Grade 5B, Randle High- 
lands School, Washington, D. C., tell what 
they did to stamp out vandalism. Their 
teacher, Mrs. Virginia W. Biedler, adds 
this thought: “The Junior Red Cross and 
citizenship work has been a part of each 
day’s activities. It has been interwoven 


with all subjects — spelling, 
arithmetic, and social studies.” 


language, 


IN Washington, D. C., we have had 
many examples of the destructiveness of 
vandals. In some schools the furniture has 
been broken and classrooms have been 
marred. Records which can never be re- 
placed have been destroyed or ruined. 

Windows have been broken and books 
have been ripped and torn. Over $43,000 
has been paid to replace broken school 
windows in one year alone. All this has 
been done by vandals and sometimes in 
only a few hours. 

How would you like to walk into your 
class some morning and find your desk and 
all your school materials scattered all over 
the room? The loss from vandalism is in 


appearance as well as money. 
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<~ Two 5th graders, Randle 
Highlands School, display 
citizenship poster. 


Thousands of dollars that are paid to 
repair ruined public property could be used 
for defense materials and to better educate 
America’s children. The more things 
vandals destroy, the more has to be paid in 
taxes. Who do you think pays these taxes? 
Our mothers and fathers! 

America’s children can help stop van- 
dalism by growing tall in citizenship. Our 
class uses Abraham Lincoln as a guide, for 
he was tall in citizenship as well as height. 

The Civic Responsibility Committee of 
our city was organized over a year ago by 
adult citizens of Washington to try to build 
up good citizenship and stop vandalism. 

This year the children of Washington are 
helping the adults. In many schools the 
children have organized Responsibility 
Clubs in their own rooms, to help in every 
way possible and to train themselves to be 
better citizens. They hope to keep Wash- 
ington from being robbed of its real beauty. 

One day we came back from a week-end 
of fun and found 24 windowpanes had been 
broken in our school. Our class discussed 
this and other acts of vandalism, and how 
we could help prevent it. We decided to 
form a Junior Responsibility Organization. 





TALL 


in citizenship 


The group set up goals for guidance and 
created a Citizenship Creed, for we believed 
that a person must practice what he preaches. 
We also adopted a theme song, ‘‘Children 
All Over the World,” which we found on the 
back cover of the March 1952 issue of the 
American Junior Red Cross NEWS. 

We formed two committees: Service and 
Publicity. The Service Committee was 
formed to see that property is cared for, and 
inspectors are selected to check our school 
grounds, lavatories, and halls. 

The Publicity Committee was formed to 
spread the word of good citizenship and to 
tell of our fight against vandalism. 

In an assembly we introduced our project 
and its goals to the other children in Randle 
Highlands School. We are also helping by 
having game leaders to organize games and 
help the smaller children to play safely on 
our playground. 

The Publicity Committee designs and 
displays posters in our community and our 
school. The Scouts help by taking back 
word of our activities to their troops and 
packs. Speeches, articles, and jingles have 
been written to send the message traveling 
out into our city. 

The Citizenship Weekly, our school 
newspaper, was started to fight vandalism 
and build up good citizenship. Every class 
in school contributes articles to our paper, 
like the following: 


Stop! Look! and Listen! 


Stop and look, but don’t touch other peo- 
ple’s property. Don’t pick their flowers, break 
their windows, or run across their grass. They 
worked hard to make their property look nice. 


Our Beautiful City 


Beautiful Washington, yours and mine, 
Without vandalism it would be fine. 
Flowers in bloom, birds in the sky, 
Buildings and offices towering high, 
Schools and churches, the Monument, too. 
Our nation’s capital under red, white, 
and blue, 
With beautiful parks and lovely hillsides, 
Where people are walking and some 
taking rides. 
Parades with music to bring us pleasure; 
We'll keep Washington beautiful—for it’s 
a treasure. 


Written by Penny's group, Randle Highlands School 





During March we made up citizenship 
slogans, and used them for room display, as 
posters, and as titles for articles. One of 
the best was, ‘‘Enjoy—Don’t Destroy.’’ 

On May Day we were busy hanging cards 
in the shape of May baskets on the doors of 
the homes in our community. We delivered 
over 450 of these baskets. They were de- 
signed by our class and were very colorful 
and gay, with flower decorations of many 
kinds. On the back of each basket was a 
message promising we would help protect 
property. Some of these messages were: 


Your grass and flowers are bright and gay 
We'll help protect them every day. 


We like your yard because of its beauty. 
Protecting it from vandalism is our duty! 


Though our windows are still being 
broken by vandals, Randle Highlands’ 
children themselves have grown in citizen- 
ship. Our school terrace is grassy and green 
and shows that it has had good care. The 
neighboring yards are attractive and gay 
with flowers. 

We plan to carry on our work next year, 
hoping it will become a permanent school 
and community activity. 
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o-= 80 years ago—on October 9, 1871, 
to be exact —a cow kicked over a lantern and 
started the Great Chicago fire. 

That fire killed more than 100 people. 
But today, without the help of Mrs. 
O’Leary’s famous cow, fires are killing about 
twice that many people and injuring many 
more EVERY WEEK. 

The reason for these fires is that many of 
us are just as careless as that cow. We just 
don’t think enough about how dangerous 
fires can be or about how easily they can be 
prevented. 

This month, during the week in which the 
famous date of October 9 falls, we will 
observe Fire Prevention Week. This is the 
time when every one of us should find out 
how we can join in the fight against fire. 

Everyone can help prevent fires by 
remembering what causes them and by 
getting rid of as many of those causes as 
we can. 

One of the best ways is to ask Mother 
and Dad to go with you on an inspection 
trip of the house. Start in the attic and go 
right through the house, checking closets, 
basements, and corners for rubbish such as 
old papers that might be thrown away. 

Inspect the electrical cords and outlets 
and make sure they are in good repair. Ask 
Dad if he has had the heating equipment 
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to be a cow? 


Margo Hills Tyler tells what you can 


do to prevent fires. 


checked and if the chimneys have been 
cleaned lately. 

Remind Mother about the danger of using 
kerosene or gasoline to start stoves and 
bonfires and about the need for storing oily 
rags and mops in covered metal containers. 
Make sure that hot ashes are emptied into 
covered metal cans too. 

If you have an open fireplace, a sturdy 
screen should be used to keep sparks from 
flying out on the rug or floor. Check to see 
that towels or curtains are not hanging too 
close to the stove. Make sure there are 
plenty of ash trays placed conveniently. 

When Halloween comes, be extra careful 
about fires. Try using a flashlight instead 
of a candle to light your jack-o’-lantern. 
The light will be bright and you will be a lot 
safer. 

And make sure all the time that lighted 
candles are not placed near curtains or 
other things that might catch fire. 

Be sure you know what to do if a fire does 
start. Find out how to report a fire and 
how to turn in a fire alarm. 

And last, but most important of all, be 
alert. Don’t be another “‘Mrs. O’Leary’s 
Cow.”’ Prevent fires throughout the year. 


Illustrations by 
KAROLYN H. JONES 
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Illustrated by 
RUDOLPH WENDELIN 


AJRC Service Pin 


ALL active members 
of American Junior 
Red Cross may wear 
the new service pin 
pictured here. An ac- 
tive member is one 
who “‘makes an actual 
service contribution.’ Information 
on how to obtain a pin, which 
costs 25 cents, may be secured 
from your chapter. 





Jolly Junior Red Cross 


WOULD YOU like to know 
where we got the idea for our new 
Jolly Junior page? It was suggested 
by this song by Mrs. Angenora S, 
Younge, a teacher in the Boca 
Raton (Fla.) School, Palm Beach 
County Chapter. Mrs. Younge 
says that this song is sung at 
council meetings to the tune of 
“Jolly Is the Miller.” 


Jolly is the group that works 
night and day 

To help all the neighbors who 
live far away. 

They fill Red Cross boxes and 
make favors too, 

For those who are neighbors to 
me and to you. 


Oh, jolly is the group that is 
kind and true, 

Who pledge cooperation the 
whole year through, 

Work, work, work as though it 
were play. 

Jolly is the group that works 
night and day. 


New Pupils 


DO YOU have a new pupil in 
your school? Read the story of the 
Red Mittens on page 24, then list 
ways you can help a newcomer feel 
at home in your school. 










































October Dates 


5-11 Fire Prevention Week 

(See page 22 of the NEWS) 

12 Columbus Day 

24 United Nations Day 
(Plan an assembly program. 
For helps write National Citi- 
zens’ Committee for UN Day, 
816 21st St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

31 Halloween 
(Give a party for shut-ins) 





Accent on Service 


NOW is a good time to plan your 
AJRC enrollment campaign. The 
dates are November 1-15. 

It looks as if the year ahead 
would offer members more oppor- 
tunities than ever before to serve 
others. The chapter, having learned 
by now that they can count on 
JRC, will ask your help. There 
will be more opportunities than 
ever to help through the National 
Children’s Fund. 

Remember that this is an Enroll- 
ment-for-Service. And put the 
accent on SERVICE. 


Livewires 


“OURS is a rural school with 
only 12 pupils,” writes Twin Pond 
School, near Loretto, Minn. “Yet 
we carried out an active program 
for JRC last year. We made 
holiday articles and stuffed toys for 
childrens hospitals. We collected 
money for enrollment and filled 
three gift boxes. We also made 
three correspondence albums.” 


See You Next Month! 


JOLLY JUNIOR will come to 
you every issue, so watch for me! 
Send in ideas for this page that will 
help other JRC members. 
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MONET 


TSO Sin, ae Pee ’ 


it was Tommy’s first day at a new 
school and he was worried about 


making friends. 


i, OMMY ate a big spoonful of oatmeal. 
He grinned at his grandmother. ‘‘Can’t be 
late the very first day, can I?” he asked. 
“I never have been, and there have been 
lots and lots of first days.”’ 

His grandmother smiled. ‘There cer- 
tainly have been,” she said. ‘‘Let’s see. 
We moved five times last year and once this 
year. That makes six first days!” 

‘“‘And today’s the last one, ever,’? Tommy 
said happily. 

Ever since he could remember, he and his 
father and Gram had never lived for more 
than a few months in the same place. 
Tommy’s father had been a traveling sales- 
man. But now he had a different kind of 
job. They might never have to move again. 

Tommy finished his oatmeal. ‘Have I 
enough time, Gram?”’ he asked. 

Gram smiled again. ‘Ten minutes, 
Tommy. And the school is only a block 
away!”’ 

“I just can’t be late, though,” said 
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Audrey E. L’'Hommedieu 


illustrated by Grace A. Paull 


Tommy. He put on his coat quickly and 
felt in the pockets for his gray mittens. But 
when he pulled them out he saw that they 
were not his gray mittens at all, but a 
bright red pair! 

“Gram!’’ he cried. 
here?”’ 

“They’re a surprise!’’ said Gram. ‘Do 
they fit?”’ 

Tommy pulled them on. “They’re 
perfect!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘But why do I get 
a present today? It’s not my birthday.” 

Gram laughed. “Have you forgotten 
what we always do on first days?” she asked. 

“You mean the ‘make-friends thing’?”’ 
asked Tommy. 

“Yes,” said Gram. ‘The mittens are 
your ‘make-friends thing’ for this first day.” 

Tommy looked at the red mittens. Could 
mittens make friends? Aiways before on 
the first day Gram had given him a toy. 
In one town she had given him a little blue 
airplane. All the boys wanted to see the 


“Did you put these 


plane, and soon Tommy had made friends 
with them. Another time he had had a 
dump-truck. But what good would a pair 
of red mittens be? 

Tommy couldn’t ask Gram how the 
mittens were supposed to make friends. 
That might hurt her feelings. What was he 
going to do? Supposing he didn’t make 
any friends? 

Gram noticed that he looked worried. 

“I guess you’re wondering why I gave 
you mittens instead of a toy,” she said. 
‘Well, it’s because you’re so much older and 
bigger than you were last year. I thought 
it would be nice if you used a smile, instead 
of a toy, to make friends!’ 

Gram handed him his lunchbox. “A 
smile can do lots more than a toy can, 
Tommy,” she said. ‘The mittens are just 
to remind you to keep smiling no matter 
what happens! Think you’ll remember?” 

‘‘Sure,”’ said Tommy cheerfully. He felt 
much better now. As he went out the 
door he smiled a big smile at her. 

In school Tommy went right to the 
second-grade room. Gram had brought him 
there the day before to show him where it 
was, so he found it right away. 

The teacher smiled at him and showed 
him where to hang his coat. Tommy didn’t 
leave the red mittens in his pocket, though. 
He wanted to keep them nearby. 

The morning passed quickly. Tommy 
learned to spell some new words. 

At recess time everyone hurried to the 
coatroom. Tommy found his coat quickly. 
When a bigger boy pushed him in the 
crowd he was a little scared at first, but 
then he remembered the red mittens. He 
smiled at the boy. The boy looked sur- 
prised. He didn’t smile back. But he 
didn’t push any more, either! 

Outside Tommy joined a little crowd of 
boys and girls at one part of the playground. 
Everyone was gathered about one boy who 
was holding a boat model. 

“This is the bow,”’ the boy said. 
here is the mast.”’ 

“You know lots about boats, Billy,” 


“And 


Our School 


OUR SCHOOL is not very large. 
It’s about 6 miles from La Farge. 
The lawn is nice and big, 

A good place for moles to dig. 


From door to door, 
From floor to floor, 
From wall to wall, 
We love it all. 


The space complete 

In cubic feet 

From lower floor to rafter 

Just measures right, 

And not too tight, 

For us and friends and laughter! 


MARJORIE BENSON 


Grade 6, Rockton School 
La Farge, Wis. 
(Vernon County Chapter) 





said one little girl. 

A boy tapped Billy on the shoulder. 
*‘Will you sit near me at lunch?” he asked. 

Tommy crushed the red mittens into a 
little bunch and stuffed them into his 
pocket. Mittens didn’t make friends after 
all. Smiles didn’t make friends. You 
needed things like this boat model. 

Just then the little girl next to him said, 
**You’re new here, aren’t you?” 

Tommy looked at her. Her face was 
friendly. There was a big smile on it. 

“This is my first day,’’ said Tommy. 

“Do you like it?’’ asked the little girl. 
‘You were awfully smart in spelling!” 

Tommy grinned. ‘“That’s because I 
learned some of those words in the last 
school I went to.”’ 

‘‘What’s your name?”’ the little girl asked. 
*“Mine’s Tamson.”’ 

“That’s pretty,’”’ said Tommy. 
never heard it before. I’m Tommy.” 

Tamson smiled again, and suddenly 
Tommy realized that he was smiling, too! 
He took the red mittens out of his pocket 
and smoothed out the wrinkles. Maybe 
they were working after all! 

Billy was still telling about his boat, but 
the others seemed to be getting tired of 
listening. 


“T’ve 


(Continued on next page) 
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Suddenly Tommy heard himself saying, 
‘‘Now that we all know about boats, why 
don’t we play boat?”’ 

Everyone looked at him. They seemed 
surprised that the new boy would try to 
start a game. 

Tommy’s knees were weak. He pushed 
his hands into his pockets . . . and bumped 
right into the red mittens! 

‘Smile!’ said something inside him. 
Tommy smiled. And every face looking at 
him smiled right back! 

One boy said, ‘“How do you play this boat 
game?”’ 

“‘Well,”’ said Tommy, “first you make the 
boat.”” He picked up a stick and drew a 


wiggly outline on the sand big enough for 
them all to stand inside. 

“‘That’s the boat,” he explained. Every- 
one stepped inside. They were so interested 


in the game they forgot he was a stranger. 
Tommy explained his game to them 
carefully. He gave each person a part to 
play. Billy was the captain. Tamson was 
the first mate. Everyone had a special part 
to play. Everyone, that is, except Tommy. 
‘‘What are you, Tommy?” asked Tamson. 
Tommy had been so busy with the-others 
that he had forgotten himself. He stuck 
his hands in his pocket. There were the 
mittens again! 
“I know what I’ll be!” he cried. 
*‘What?”’ asked the others. 
“The flagpole!’ said Tommy happily. 
‘‘But we don’t have a flag!’’ said Billy. 
“Sure we do!’ said Tommy. ‘‘We even 
have two flags!’’ And he pulled the red 
mittens out of his pocket and held them very 
high, one in each hand! There was a very 
big smile on his face, too! 


Tommy held the red mittens very high, one in each hand. 











OLD MAN 
MARABU 


This long-legged bird with his wise 
fables in verse comes from C. E. 
Fischer in Germany. 


A mother dog walked staid and slow; 
Her puppies followed in a row. * 


They might have kept right on behind 


But for a thing they chanced to find. 
> 


They crawled the stovepipe’s length, 
and so 
They’re now no longer white as snow! 


The ancient Marabu spoke thus: 


Queer things can come to all of us, 
And many a one, for lack of thought, 
Has turned out blacker than he ought; 
But yet I’m sure you can’t deny 

Our mishaps teach us, by and by. 





()ur Native Land 


: Arrangement and Musical Setting 1952 
rds by John Brainard, 1796-1828 Beth Milliken Joerger 


Oh,well we love our na-tive land , the ver-dant hills, the vales and rills, The 
Our schools the birth-right of the free , the bul-warkof our li-ber-ty, 


might -y moun-tains rude and steep, and brac-ing winds thatder them 
shin-ing ban-ners ev-er wave, for all the true andall the b 


wa-ters white withsails, the soil whose har-vestnev-er fails, The 
in our bo-soms glow the fires thatwarmed of old our pil-grim sires, With 


towns and vil-lag-es and farms, A-mer-i-ca’s wide charms.... 
love of coun-try free-dom planned, for thisour na - tive land..... 
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